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Sbe INoon 


By Kaye Marshall 


The moon looks like a silver ball 
To Betty Jean and me; 

Often at night it peeps at us 
Through branches of a tree. 

It likes a game of hide and seek, 
And we both laugh aloud 


When the moon says, “Find me if you can,” 
Lela mM 


And slips behind a cloud. 
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By 
PEGGY ALBION who 
tells us this story is 
true 


Mr. Gray 
Squirrel was so 
busy doing re- 
pair work that he did not even see 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel who had come 
softly up the trunk of the big oak 
tree to the limb above him. She lay 
watching him with shining eyes. 

Finally she moved to attract his 
attention. Then with a decided 
sniff, she asked, ‘‘ What are you do- 
ing that for?’’ 

Mr. Gray Squirrel stopped work- 
ing so suddenly that he almost lost 
his balance. He recovered his foot- 
ing and, with a flying jump, leaped 
up in front of her. 

‘“Why, my dear, I told you this 
morning that I was going to fix up 
our old home a bit. I think we have 
never found a better place to build 
in than this. It is so high that no 
cats ever suspect we’re here. The 
boys in this neighborhood never 
throw stones at us, butif they wanted 
to they couldn’t even see us because 
the thick leaves hide our nest com- 
pletely. The branches of this tree 
are so strong that the wind never 
shakes us too roughly. It’s perfect, 


Drawings by 
NELLIE H. FARNAM a 
friend of all little furry 


folk 


to my mind.”’ 

Mr. Gray 
Squirrel looked 
at Mrs. Gray Squirrel anxiously, 
hoping she had forgotten what she 
had said about moving that morn- 
ing as they started out for breakfast. 

‘*T am not staying in this old nest 
another year,’’ she replied. ‘‘ You 
may just as well make up your 
mind to help me build a new one. I 
have found a wonderful place. 
Come, I'll show you.’’ She darted 
down the tree without giving him 
time to reply. 

Mr. Gray Squirrel scampered 
after her. She went leaping across 
the grass straight towards the vine- 
covered house set in a group of 
long-leafed pine trees. 

‘‘My dear!’’ he called. ‘‘Stop! 
People live there! Oh, what are 
you doing?”’ 

‘Come along,’’ she chattered, 
climbing swiftly up the vine- 
covered wall. At the window she 
paused. ‘‘Here are some fine, fat 
peanuts on this window ledge. The 
boy who lives in this house puts 
them here for us. I took one from 
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his hand yesterday. He didn’t try 
to catch me, but I ran away very 
quickly thinking he might.”’ 

Mr. Gray Squirrel climbed slow- 
ly up to the window sill. 

‘‘Now look. Isn’t this perfect ?”’ 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel climbed up to 


the roof. ‘‘We’ll build a new home 
right here. It’s sunny and warm. 
These lovely vines cover every- 
thing, and nearly make a nest al- 
ready. We’ll have very little to 
do.’? She looked about with satis- 
faction. 

‘*T know the boy will give us pea- 
nuts every day, so that we won’t 
have to search for food at all. And 
listen! Isn’t that a lovely sound? 
The boy is making it. I saw him 
through the win- 
dow yesterday. I » 
crept up and 
peeped in, then I 
climbed up _ here 
and listened for a 
long time.”’ 

‘*Well, my 
dear,’’ Mr. Gray 
Squirrel sighed, 
‘*since you will be 
happier here, we’ll 
build a new nest in 
these vines, but I 
still think the old 


the two set to work carrying sticks 
and leaves. Straight across the 
chimney they laid them, and wove 
them in with the vines. 

There were quantities of peanuts 
on the window ledge every day, and 
that entrancing sound came up to 
them as they worked. Sometimes 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel slipped down 
by the window and put her ear 
against the screen to listen. Once 
the boy’s mother saw her. 

‘*T believe she’s listening to your 
music, Dick,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘She’s waiting for the peanuts I 
have in my pocket.’’ Dick laughed 
and got up from the piano to walk 
towards the window. 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel ran away 
across the grass 
and climbed up 
close to the old nest 
in the oak tree. 
Dick went out un- 
der the tree. He 
called and coaxed, 
but she stayed very 
still and refused to 
come down. 


‘*Mother, they 
have a nest up 
here,’’ he ealled. 
‘““Won’t it be fun 


. if they raise a 
oak tree a better ~ “3 family where we 
and safer place.’’ can watch them?’ 

Mrs. Gray Ww The next day 
Squirrel clucked Dick went away to 


joyously because 
she had won, and 
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“I am not staying in this old nest 
another year” 


camp. Mrs. Gray 
Squirrel missed 
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his music and the daily feast of 
peanuts, but there was no scarcity 
of food. When the new home was 
finished, and three baby squirrels 
were born, she forgot about every- 
thing except them. 

Lying in the comfortable nest 
swung across the top of the chimney 
and hidden by the thick wistaria 
vines, she cuddled and loved those 
three babies, and talked to them in 
soft squirrel language. 

Then, one morning, the beautiful 
sound came up to her again. Dick 
had come back from camp. That 
same day the window ledge was 
covered with peanuts. Mr. Gray 
Squirrel brought some up to her; 
and when she slipped away from 
the babies to get a drink of water, 
she stopped long 
enough to snatch 
just one herself, 
and to take a quick 
peep through the 
window. 

The next morn- 
ing the babies 
waked very early. 
Already they were 
begging to climb 
out of the nest. The 
largest one was 
scrambling around 
quite recklessly. 
Suddenly he 
slipped through a 
weak place in the nest, and down 
he went, straight through the 
opening in the chimney. Fortu- 
nately he caught at one side of 
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There were peanuts on the window 
ledge every day 


the chimney and broke his fall. 
He was greatly frightened, though 
not hurt, and he squealed and 
squeaked for help. Poor Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel was frantic. She 
scolded and called to him to come 
back. 


The baby squirrel was confused, 
and began creeping down instead 
of up. He came out into the fire- 
place, and crawled over the fire 
screen into the large living room. 
He dashed about calling, ‘‘ Mother! 
Mother !”’ 


Mother Squirrel located his eall 
and ran quickly to the window 
through which she had peeped at 
Dick. She could see her frightened 
child, but the window screen made 
it impossible for her to reach him. 
She tore at it an- 
grily, clucking 
and scolding. 

Just ‘then, Dick 
came whistling 
through the door. 
‘*For the love of 
Mike! Mother! 
Dad! Frank! 
Come here!’’ he 
shouted. 

Mother and Dad 
came down the 
stairs, and Frank, 
the yard man, hur- 
ried in. 

The baby squir- 
rel dashed behind the radiator, and 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel retreated from 
the window. 

‘*T’ll catch him. I’ve caught many 
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a squirrel. Here! Gimme the fire 
tongs, Master Dick.’’ Frank took 
command of the party. 

“‘T’m afraid you'll hurt the little 
fellow with those 
tongs. Be careful, 
Frank,’’ Dad 
warned. 


Frank was on his 
knees reaching for 
the baby squirrel 
with the tongs. ‘‘T’ll 
try not to hurt him, 
but I won’t put my 
hand back there. 
They bite like a pair 
of nippers, squir- 
rels do,’’ he panted 
as he fished and 


Mother looked distressed. ‘‘Give 


him back to his mother, Frank,”’ 
she pleaded. 


‘*Oh, she’s got some more babies. 
She’ll be all right 
after a while. Let 
Master Dick keep 
him,’’ Frank urged. 
‘‘Come on and I’ll 
show you how to 
feed him milk with 
a medicine dropper. 
I had a squirrel 
once and he took 
the medicine drop- 
per in his paws and 
drank the milk 
from it. It was the 
cutest thing I ever 


pulled. did see,” Frank 
“T got him!”’ he A temporary cage was made tempted. 
laughed, pulling “TLet’s keep him, 


the squealing baby 

out. He had caught the squirrel 
gently between the tongs, and held 
him up squeaking with fear and 
rage. ‘‘I’ll make you a cage for 
him, and you can keep him for a 
pet, Master Dick. I had a pet squir- 
rel when I was a boy.”’ Frank 
chuckled, catching the captive 
firmly by the back of the neck. ‘‘ Lis- 
ten to him. He sure is mad. I 
guess if you could understand his 
words he’s scoldin’ me somethin’ 
awful!’’ The family all laughed at 
Frank, and came round to examine 
the distressed captive. 


Mrs. Gray Squirrel dashed 
against the screen again with cries 
of anxiety. 
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Dad,’’ Dick said at 
last. ‘‘I’d like to have him for a 
pet.”’ 

Father gave his permission fi- 
nally, and under Frank’s direction 
the feeding from the medicine 
dropper was successful. A tempo- 
rary cage was made from a box, and 
the little squirrel was placed in it. 

Outside, the mother squirrel ran 
up and down, calling. Finally she 
flattened herself on the roof and 
uttered sounds so like sobbing that 
Dick almost took her baby back to 
her. 

‘*She’ll go away and forget all 
about him tomorrow,’’ Frank 
argued with the conviction of ex- 
perience. 
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She did finally remember her 
other babies and went back to the 
nest to feed them. 

‘*See, I told you,’’ Frank said 
when she had grown quiet. 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel lay beside her 
babies until it was dark and still. 
Then she crept from her nest and 
carefully felt her way down the 
chimney through which the little 
squirrel had disappeared. She 
came out into the big room below 
and ran about calling softly. 

‘*Mother! Mother!”’ the little one 
answered from his box on the pan- 
try window. 

She ran through the door and 
with sharp teeth began gnawing at 
the box. She worked without stop- 
ping until she had made a hole 
large enough for him to squeeze 
through. She 
licked and petted 
him, talking in 
her soft mother 
way. Then she 
led the way to the 
chimney and be- 
gan trying to 
crawl back up it, 
carrying the baby 
in her mouth, 
held firmly by the 
back of his neck. 


All her efforts 


as she would, her 

claws would not hold to the bricks 
firmly enough to carry her and her 
precious load to safety. So, stern- 
ly ordering the baby to stay hidden 


All the squirrel babies were carried 
from the chimney nest to the big 
proved vain. Try oak tree 


under the piano, she set to work to 
gnaw the frame of the screen from 
the window. 

About five o’clock the next morn- 
ing Dick ealled, ‘‘Dad! There’s 
some one trying to get into the liv- 
ing room!’’ 

Carefully tiptoeing down the 
stairs, Dad looked into the living 
room, only to see Mrs. Gray Squir- 
rel clinging to the screen and tear- 
ing at the wood with her teeth. 
Wood nibbled from the screen 
frame lay on the floor, and the 
whole frame was gnawed from top 
to bottom. 

‘‘Come, look at your burglar, 
Dick,’’ Dad ealled. 

Dick and Mother both came soft- 
ly. Mrs. Gray Squirrel had not 
heard them and was keeping up her 
work of prison- 
breaking. 

Sooty little 
squirrel _ tracks 
over the hearth, 
the rugs, and the 
chair covers told 
the details of the 
attempted rescue. 
The mother squir- 
rel’s courageous 
efforts to free 
her baby touched 
Dick’s heart. 

guess I’ve 
been pretty cruel 
and selfish to keep her baby from 
her,’’ he said. ‘‘I didn’t know that 
she loved him that much, Mother.’’ 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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The Sea Cave’s Secret 


MARY COOK tells how the twins start a search for their missing cousir 


GENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL pictures their adventures for you 


Chapter One 


JACK Clayton gazed wistfully at 

the fast blackening embers of 
the fire where the lunch had been 
cooked. <A huge piece of cake was 
held forgotten in his sunburned 
hand. Suddenly his body grew 
tense and rigid. He was listening. 

“‘Did you hear that?’’ he cried 
excitedly. ‘‘I heard the same thing 
twice yesterday.”’ 

‘‘Hear what, Jackie?’’ inquired 
his twin sister, Betty. 

‘*Why, a dog bark, Sis. Sounds 
as if it were over the cliff. I 
thought yesterday it might be Old 
Bill, but I looked and looked and 
couldn’t see a thing.”’ 

Bill!’”’ gasped Betty. ‘‘You 
don’t suppose? But I didn’t hear 
anything.’’ 

‘“‘T thought surely you’d hear it, 
too.’’ Jack’s voice had a discour- 
aged note in it. ‘‘ Your ears are al- 
most always sharper than mine 
are.”’ 

‘‘That’s because she’s a girl,”’ 
spoke up Ross Howard, the third 
member of the picnic group. ‘‘A 
boy can do so many things a girl 
can’t that I suppose it’s only fair 
for her to have sharper ears.’’ 

‘‘T’d like to know, Ross How- 
ard,’’ objected Betty, ‘‘what you 
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Soon it came again—the faint, far- 
off sound of a dog barking 


can do that I can’t? I can swim 
better than you can, and you 
know it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, let’s not argue,’’ pleaded 
Jack. ‘‘Not now, anyway. ‘This 
picnic’s no good. I’d rather go 
home; there might be good news.”’ 

Betty, careful little housekeeper, 
began to gather up the remnants of 
the picnic feast. She packed the 
dishes in the lunch box as she had 
done so many times before. Then 
she placed the paper table-cover 
and napkins upon the dying fire. 

‘‘Eat your cake, Jackie,’’ she 
coaxed. ‘‘Mother thought you 
liked it. That’s why she sent such 
big pieces.”’ 
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“See that black 
spot in the ledge 
of rock, down 
there behind the 
juniper bush?” 


**T do like it, only I just can’t 
eat much since Larry has been 
missing.’’ Jack’s voice broke and 
he hung his head, to hide the two 
big tears that forced themselves out 
in spite of his rapid blinking. 

know,’’? agreed Betty. ‘‘I 
think we all feel the same way. 
Larry always helped me pack up 
the dishes and he never forgot to 
feed Bill. I don’t see how we are 
going to get along if he never comes 
back.’’ 

“Oh, come on, Carrots, don’t 
cry,’’ interrupted Ross half teas- 
ingly. ‘‘The police will find Larry 
all right. We must give them a 
little time; that’s all.’ 

‘“*Who’s going to cry?’’ asked 
Jack indignantly as he wiped his 
eyes with his knuckles. ‘‘I guess 
your eyes would water too if you 
had faced the sun as long as I 
have.”’ 

‘* Jack’s name isn’t Carrots,’’ ob- 
served Betty. ‘‘He can’t help it 
if his hair is red and curly; and 
Mother doesn’t believe that Larry 
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was’ kidnaped, 
either.’’ 

“Not kid- 
naped?”’ ques- 
tioned Ross. 
‘‘Then what did happen to him?’’ , 

‘‘Mother’s afraid he swam out 
too far and was drowned,”’ replied 
Betty. 

‘‘No, he didn’t,’’? objected Jack. 
‘‘He couldn’t swim much and he 
knew it. Besides, he was careful. 
He didn’t believe in taking 
chances.”’ 

“‘T never knew before that being 
rich, as Larry was, caused folks so 
much trouble,’’ said Ross soberly. 
‘‘Nobody would want to kidnap 
poor folks like us.”’ 

‘‘Larry wasn’t kidnaped,’ in- 
sisted Jack. ‘‘No one would want 
to steal a dog like Bill, and he 
hasn’t been seen since Larry has 
been missing. Wherever Larry is, 
Bill’s with him; you can just count 
on that.”’ 

Not only was Larry Hammond 
missing, but he had been missing 
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since Monday afternoon, and this 
was Thursday. So far not a trace 
of him had been found. The police 
held to the kidnaping theory, but 
Jack and his mother thought dif- 
ferently. 

Jack still believed Larry might 
be found somewhere on the cliffs 
where the children had spent many 
happy days. ‘‘I want to stay 
around,’’ Jack had insisted, ‘‘to 
see if something doesn’t happen.”’ 

So Mother had packed the lunch, 
and the trio had gone once more to 
their favorite picnic spot, a flat- 
topped rock beneath an ancient oak 
tree. The spot was on a rocky point 
of land that extended a short dis- 
tance into the ocean. For almost a 
mile each way the cliffs were high 
and steep and bare. 

The huge live oak grew close to 
the edge of the cliff. It made a 
wonderfully shady spot, just right 
for picnics. Since it was the only 
tree large enough to be used for 
that purpose, the children had 
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named it the ‘‘picnic 
oak.”’ 

**Shouldn’t you like 
to explore those 
cliffs?’’ asked Ross 
for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time that sum- 
mer. 

‘“We’ve always 
wanted to,’’ answered 
Betty, ‘but there 
isn’t any way down. 
Larry found a trail 
last year farther 
down around the point, but we can’t 
get down here.’’ 

‘‘The point is so rocky that no 
one can get very close to shore in 
the launch, either,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘A boat wouldn’t last long in 
that surf today,’’ observed Ross. 
‘Just hear those breakers rvar.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s not talk any more,”’ 
coaxed Jack. ‘‘We might hear it 
again if we’re quiet.”’ 

To please Jack they sat still and 
listened, but not for long. Soon it 
came again—the faint, far-off 
sound of a dog barking. There was 
something pathetic about it. The 
dog’s voice seemed to be coaxing, 
pleading. It stopped for a mo- 
ment. Then it came again; only 
this time the barking ended in the 
long-drawn-out, weird howl of a 
dog in distress. 

‘‘Just hear that,’’ shouted Jack 
as he ran to the edge of the cliff. 
‘‘That’s old Bill. I’d know that 
how] anywhere.”’ 

‘Careful, Jackie!’’ cautioned Bet- 
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ty. ‘‘These cliffs wash sometimes, 
and we had hard rains last winter.”’ 

The keen eyes of the boys 
searched down the face of the cliff 
long and earnestly. 

‘What do you make of it, Jack ?”’ 
asked Ross. ‘‘The sound seems to 
come up over the edge, but there’s 
no dog down there.”’ 

**T don’t know, Ross,’’ Jack re- 
plied. ‘‘It was just the same yes- 
terday. I told Dad about it, so we 
took the launch and looked these 
cliffs all over from the ocean side. 
They are pretty smooth around 
here. We didn’t see a place where 
a dog might be caught.”’ 

Again came the same pleading 
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bark, ending in another lonesome 
howl. 

‘* Well, that ‘gets’ me!’’ muttered 
Ross. ‘‘Sounds as if the dog were 
below us, yet the howl is muffled, 
as if it were at a long distance.”’ 

Betty, who did not like to stand 
up and look over the cliff, lay, face 
down, on the ground. Then she 
crawled forward to a place where 
she could look over the edge. The 
sun was no longer in her eyes and 
she could see better. 

‘*Oh, I see something, boys!’’ she 
called. 

do? Where?’’ 

‘*See that black spot in the ledge 
of rock, down there behind the 
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juniper bush directly below us?’’ 

“‘Yes, but what of it?’’ 

‘“*Tt looks to me like a hole in the 
ground, that’s all,’’ she answered 
as she scrambled to her feet. ‘‘ May- 
be it’s a cave,’’ she continued; ‘‘a 
pirates’ cave, and maybe Larry is 
held captive down there.”’ 

‘*Maybe he fell in, you mean,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘I’m going down there 
right away.”’ 

“It is a hole in the rock, sure 
enough,’’ said Ross slowly, ‘‘but, 
Jack, you can’t get down there. 
Why, that ledge is twenty feet be- 
low, at least.’ 

‘*We must get down,’’ agreed 
Betty. How to do it puzzled them. 
The cliff was steep and bare. Not 
even a bunch of grass furnished a 
support to cling to. 

‘*We need a rope,”’ said Jack, 
‘‘and I’m going home to get one.”’ 

“Tf that really is a cave,’’ said 
Ross, ‘‘we’ll need two ropes, and 
long ones, too.”’ 

‘‘Bring the gasoline lantern,”’’ 
reminded Betty. 


“Bring Daddy, 
Jack,” called 
Betty 


“‘There are two extra an- 
chor ropes,’’ said Jack, ‘‘but 
they are heavy. I can’t car- 
ry them both. Ross, you had 
better come with. me. Sis, 
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you won’t be afraid to stay and 
watch, will you?”’ 

‘“‘Of course not,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m 
no baby.”’ 

Soon two bicycles were bumping 
away over the rough ground to the 
place where a dusty country road 
wound away through the hills. 

‘“‘Bring Daddy, Jack,’’ called 
Betty. 

‘‘Sure, if he’s at home,’’ Jack 
answered. 

Betty resumed her favorite po- 
sition on the edge of the cliff. She 
watched the ocean sparkle in the 
sun five hundred feet beneath her. 
She watched the blue water spring 
up in soft white masses as it struck 
the wave-worn rocks below. But 
most of all she watched the small 
black opening which she called the 
pirates’ cave. 

‘‘Of course there are no pirates 
any more,’’ she reasoned. ‘‘ Any 
twelve-year-old girl knows that 
much. Even if Bill is down in that 
black hole, will Larry be with him, 
and how can the boys get down 
there? 

“T’m not afraid, really,’’ she 
kept saying to herself, ‘“‘but just 
the same I’ll be glad when the boys 
get back. I hope Daddy comes 
with them.”’ 

Trying to hurry with a bicycle 
when the road is inches deep with 
dust is anything but easy work. 
The boys were breathless when at 
last they reached the cottage that 
had been Jack’s summer home for 
years. It was built in a cluster of 
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green trees a few rods back from a 
beautiful sandy beach. Flowers 
were blooming in the garden and a 
gasoline launch was anchored at 
the pier. 

The children had spent other 
happy summers here, but this one 
was to have been the best of all. 
Uncle Jack, Larry’s 
father, was coming 
home to spend his 
whole vacation with 
them. Larry lived 
with his aunt and 
uncle because he had 
no mother and his 
father’s work took 
him to foreign lands. 
To make everything 
complete, Ross How- 
ard, their very best 
friend, was to stay 
with them all summer. 


School had closed 
the week before. They 
arrived at the beach 
on Saturday, and on 
Monday Larry was 
missing. Men by the 
dozen searched the 
country near his 
home. Broadcasting 
stations sent out a de- 
seription of him. 
Uncle Jack, who was 
already on the Atlan- 
tic sailing for home, 
was notified by wire- 
less. Every one had 
tried to do something, 
but nothing had re- 
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He went down like a 
sailor, hand over hand 


sulted from all the many efforts. 

The cottage was in a lonely place. 
The nearest town was miles away. 
The closest neighbor lived two miles 
inland across the hills. There was 
no telephone. 

The boys found every one gone 
from the cottage but Katie, the 
maid. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton had gone to 
town to send out men 
to search the cliffs 
once more. Katie of- 
fered to go at once to 
a neighbor’s for help, 
but that would take 
time. 

“It’s for us to go 
ahead, I think,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘There’s no 
use waiting for the 
grown folks. Besides, 
we don’t know what’s 
down there. Even a 
few minutes might 
make a lot of differ- 
ence in the end.”’ 

He went at once to 
the storeroom where 
his father kept the 
extra anchor ropes. 
These ropes were long 
and hard to handle, 
but at last the coils 
were slipped over the 
handle bars and the 
boys started off once 
more. 

‘“‘We forgot the 
lantern, Jack,’’ said 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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The Gift the Postman Brought 


EVELYN WHITELL ends the story of a lovely friendship 
CATHERINE MILAR drew the pictures 


WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 

Eloise Dunbar lives out in the country 
and enjoys watching each day for the post- 
man, although he has never brought her 
anything. One day a salesman who stops 
at her house learns of Eloise’s interest in 
the mail, and when he returns to the city he 
subscribes for a children’s monthly maga- 
zine for her. Eloise receives her first copy 
of the magazine. In it is printed a letter 
from another girl, Mabel Swift, who wants 
some child to write to her. Eloise’s mother 
gives her permission to write to Mabel. 

Mabel receives Eloise’s friendly letter 
and answers it. She tells Eloise that she 
lives in a big house far away from neigh- 
bors, because her father is ill and has to be 
kept quiet. She asks Eloise to pray for 
him. Meanwhile Eloise’s father loses his 
position, and for some time Eloise does not 
have postage to answer Mabel’s letter. When 
she does write, she asks Mabel to pray that 
Mr. Dunbar may get work. Eloise sends 
Mabel some violet plants, and when they 
bloom, Mabel takes some in to her father. 
He expresses a wish to go outdoors and 
gather more. For the first time in months 
he gets out of bed and takes an interest in 
things. The story continues from here. 


Chapter 3 
HH LOISE was alone in the house 
when the telegraph boy came to 
the door. 
‘“‘For Miss Eloise Dunbar,’’ he 
said, as he handed her the envelope. 
Eloise had been expecting the an- 
swer to her prayer to come in some 
way, but she had never thought of 
this. 
‘Mother has gone to the store,’’ 
she began to explain. 
“‘The telegram is for Miss Eloise 
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Dunbar herself,’’ the boy replied. 

“Then it’s for me,’’ laughed 
Eloise gleefully, as she tore it open. 
It read: 


“My daddy is well. 
found work? Mabel.” 


‘*Oh, how lovely! Mabel’s daddy 
is well. I knew he would be when 
he saw my violets,’’ she cried in de- 
light. 

The boy did not know who Mabel 
and her daddy were, but he could 
not help smiling at the little girl’s 
delight. 

‘It’s a prepaid reply, miss,’’ he 
said. 

“‘T don’t know what a prepaid 
reply means,’’ answered Eloise, 
who could think of nothing but that 
Mabel’s father was well. 

‘*Tt means you must answer it,”’ 
the boy explained, as he handed her 
the pencil and showed her where to 
write. 

‘‘Oh, what shall I say?’ cried 
Eloise. ‘‘If only Mother were here 
to tell me!”’ 

‘*You mustn’t say much in a tele- 
gram,’’ advised the boy. So Eloise 
hurriedly wrote: 


“Dear Mabel: I am glad God answered 
your prayer. Very soon He will answer 
mine. Love, Eloise.” 


“That'll do,’’ said the boy smil- 
ing. ‘‘I’llsee that it goes all right.”’ 


Has your daddy 
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Eloise watched him ride down 
the hill. 

‘Very soon I’ll be sending Mabel 
a telegram about my daddy,”’ she 
said joyfully, and hugged herself 
with delight at the thought. 


Each day Mr. Swift went out into 
the garden with his little daughter. 
Bit by bit his memory and his 
health returned, until one day he 
surprised his wife by saying, ‘‘I’m 
going down to my office this morn- 
ing.”’ 

No one welcomed him more glad- 
ly than his helpers at the office. 
Every one loved and respected him. 
His illness had been a sorrow to all, 
and now they rejoiced to see him 
back at his old post. 

“It was the little violets 
that did it,’’ he explained to 
his wife one day. ‘‘They 
seemed to bring back the 
memory of boyhood and the 
country lanes. I have never 
smelled any other flowers so 
sweet as those violets that we 
gathered when we were chil- 
dren—never, until Mabel put 
some into my hand that day 
when I seemed to return from 
a long, dark journey.”’ 

‘They were sweet with 
love, Daddy,’? Mabel ex- 
plained. ‘‘Eloise said that 
you would be well when you 
saw her violets.’’ 

‘‘Who Eloise?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘She’s a little girl that 
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corresponds with Mabel,’’ replied 
his wife. ‘‘They got acquainted 
with each other through a maga- 
zine.”’ 

‘*May I tell you all about her, 
Daddy?’’ Mabel asked. He lis- 
tened closely while she told the 
story. 

‘“‘Has her father found work 
yet?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Not when she wrote last,’’ said 
Mabel. 

Her father seemed to be think- 
ing deeply for a moment. He was 
realizing the needs of a man out of 
work so long that his little daugh- 
ter could not even get a stamp to 
send a letter. 

‘*Shall I write and ask if he has 
work ?’’ she questioned eagerly. 


“Has her father 
found work 
yet?” he asked 
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“Daddy really has N 
work ?” 
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‘*No,”’ he replied, ‘‘a letter takes 
too long, and the family may be in 
need. Better send a _ telegram. 
Then we can help him right away.”’ 

So Mabel wrote her first tele- 
gram. 

Both waited eagerly for the an- 
swer, but when it came Mabel had 
to interpret its meaning. 

‘‘T am glad God answered your 
prayer. Very soon He will answer 
mine,’’ Mabel read. 

‘*Don’t you see, Daddy? She says 
that God answered our prayer for 
you, and she’s glad; but that He 
hasn’t yet answered the prayer for 
work for her daddy, though she be- 
lieves He will soon.”’ 

‘*Yes, He will soon if I can be of 
any help,’’ replied Mr. Swift, as he 
arose and put on his overcoat to go 
down town. 

A new traveling salesman had 
just come into the business, and 
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was to start out on his trav- 
els next morning. 

Mr. Swift called the man 
into his office and showed 
him the address on one of 
Eloise’s letters. 

‘“‘You are to get off the 
train at that place,’’ he said, 
‘fand look up this family. If 
you see that they are in need, 
send me a telegram at once. 
Find out just what this man 
who is out of work can do, 
and we shall make it our 
business to put him in the 
way of a position that he can 
fill.’’ 

The salesman looked at the ad- 
dress and then at the name, signed 
in a round, childish hand at the bot- 
tom of the letter. 

‘‘Eloise Dunbar,’’ he said. 
‘‘Why, I remember that child! 
What’s this she says about the 
postman?’’ Then he laughed as 
the whole thing came back to him. 


‘*You say that you know the 
family ?’’ asked Mr. Swift. ‘‘Tell 
me about them—I’m interested 
for personal reasons.”’ 

“It’s very odd,’’ replied the 
salesman, ‘‘but months ago when 
I was selling from door to door, 
before I took this work, I called at 
a little out-of-the-way place on a 
hill near that town. There was a 
very kind lady there, and she in- 
vited me in to have some tea. She 
had a little daughter that I liked 
because she was so well mannered 
and thoughtful. I found out that 
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the child was interested in the ar- 
rival of the postman each day, al- 
though they told me that she had 
never received a letter. I wanted 
to do something in return for their 
kindness to me, so I subscribed to 


a children’s magazine for the child, , 


so that she could have it every 
month for a year. I had really for- 
gotten about it until I saw the un- 
usual name.”’ 

‘““What a_ ecoincidence!’’ said 
Mabel’s father. ‘‘And you say they 
are good people? They must be 
of course, to have a little girl that 
can write letters like this.’’ 

“‘T never saw a finer child,”’ re- 
plied the salesman. ‘‘The mother 
is fine, too. I didn’t see the 
father.’’ 


to find out everyhing and send me 
full details.” 

The salesman did do his best. 
He found out every detail of the 
case: that Eloise’s father had been 
an architect in the old country and 
that once the family had had 
plenty, but that the war had taken 
their money. He learned how they 
had planned to start life all afresh 
in the new country, and how every- 
thing had seemed to work against 
them until now they were in need. 

The postman came many times 
to Eloise’s home during the next 
two weeks. Eloise felt that some- 
thing was in the air, although noth- 
ing was said about it. Daddy 
looked much _hap- 


‘‘Well, I want you to go oN 
th Mabel, IAD 
and find out all about the had 
father,’’ said Mr. Swift, her by the hand Sf 


‘fand telegraph me just 
how things are. I am more 
interested in this family 
than I can tell you.”’’ 

The salesman seemed to 
be thinking. 

“That little girl surely 
must have brought me 
luck,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now that 
I think of it, after I left 
there I had my biggest 
sales. Then I took this 
position with you, and it’s 
the best thing I’ve ever 
had.”’ 

‘“‘She may bring you 
still more good,”’ said Mr. 
Swift. ‘‘Just do your best 
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pier, and Mother was always smil- 
ing. Then one morning, some one 
came to the door. Eloise remembered 
him as well as he remembered her: 
it was the salesman who had called 
months before. He saw the maga- 
zine on the table and smiled. 

‘‘So the postman brought you 
something at last,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, something very beauti- 
ful,’? Eloise answered, as she lov- 
ingly fingered the pages. 

‘‘Something none of us shall for- 
get,’’ said her mother. 

‘‘T think the little girl must have 
given me something beautiful, too,”’ 
the young man replied. ‘‘Every- 
thing seemed to go well with me 
after I left here that day. I re- 
ceived work as head salesman in 
one of the best firms in Palmers- 
ton.”’ 

““Palmerston!’’ cried Eloise in 
excitement. ‘‘Oh, I know a little 
girl who lives there, and we write 
to each other! I wonder—do you 
know Mabel too ?’’ 

He longed to tell her all he knew 
about Mabel, but he had promised 
to keep it a secret, so he only said, 
“IT am going to take your father 
away tomorrow. Can you spare 
him for a few days?”’ 

‘*We’ll try, won’t we, Mother ?’’ 
Eloise said. ‘‘My daddy wants 
work, and maybe you can help 
him.”’ 

So Eloise said good-by to her 
daddy, and saw him go away with 
the salesman. 

know you'll get work, Dad- 
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dy,’’ she called to him as he waved 
the last good-by from the bottom of 
the hill. 

Something in her heart seemed 
to sing like a bird. A few days 
went by—bright, happy days—and 
then one morning—one beautiful 
morning—Eloise awakened to find 
her mother by the bed. 

‘Wake up, darling,’’ she said. 

‘‘Mother,’’ Eloise asked eagerly, 
the postman bring it?’’ 

‘*Bring what?’ 

‘*Work for Daddy.’’ 

‘*Yes, darling, he brought work 
for Daddy, and we are to go away 
from here. I’ve just received a 
telegram. We start this morning.”’ 

Eloise sprang up and threw her 
arms around her mother. 

really has work ?”’ 

‘*Yes, work that he loves to do. 
We shall leave on the ten-thirty 
train to join him; so my little girl 
will have to get busy.’’ 

No need to tell her that! Eloise 
was already pulling on her stock- 
ings when she suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed : 

‘Oh, thank you, God. Thank 
you.”’ 

The journey was long, but Eloise 
was too happy to feel tired. 

The next morning the train 
pulled into Palmerston. A crowd 
was at the station, but Eloise rec- 
ognized her daddy before he saw 
her. He was talking with one of 
the kindest-faced gentlemen she 
had ever seen in her life. But oh, 
how different Daddy looked in his 
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lovely new suit and gay-colored tie! 

““O Daddy, aren’t you fine?’’ she 
said as he kissed her. 

‘¢ And this is Mab——”’ Mr. Dun- 
bar was going to say, ‘‘Mabel’s 
father,’’ but caught himself in time. 
“This is Mr. Swift.’’ Eloise was 
too much excited to notice the 
name. 

Mr. Swift led the way to a lovely 
automobile. What a day of sur- 
prises this was! Eloise cuddled up 
to her daddy in contentment. 
Everything was beautiful, even the 
day. 

‘“‘O Mother, see what a lovely 
house,’’ she cried excitedly as the 
car stopped at the gate and they 
got out. ‘‘And look, Mother, look 
at the violets!’’ 

Then, all in a moment, down the 
path came running a little girl in 
white. 

‘‘Kloise! Eloise!’’ she called, 
‘‘vou are here at last! I’m Mabel, 
the one you’ve been writing to. 
O Eloise, isn’t it beautiful! You’ve 
come here to stay.”’ 

Eloise rubbed her eyes and felt 
herself to make sure that she was 
really awake. 

**Tt’s too much of a surprise for 
any one,’’ said Mabel’s father. 
should have told her.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all true, Eloise dear,’’ said 
Mabel. ‘‘Come along, and I’ll 
show you your room; it’s right next 
to mine. It has never had a little 
girl in it before; it has waited just 
for you. Come along, Eloise.’’ 

She seized Eloise’s hand, and ran 
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off with her. Eloise felt as if a 
fairy had her by the hand and was 
hurrying her into fairyland. 

They went through a hall, into 
a little room with an open window 
through which came the scent of 
violets. There was a single white 
bed with a white silk spread em- 
broidered with violets. There were 
chairs with soft green cushions, 
with hand-painted violets on them. 


There was a writing table with 
drawers and violet-colored writing 
paper with the letter ‘‘E’’ in the 
corner. There was a lamp with a 
green shade. In the middle of the 
room stood a tiny table and on it 
lay the magazine that had brought 
the girls together. 
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Eloise looked from right to left, 
then into Mabel’s smiling eyes. 

‘Who are you?”’ she asked, like 
one who could not awake from a 
dream. 

“*T’m Mabel.”’ 
‘*O Eloise, we planned all this as a 


Mabel laughed. 


surprise. You see, you sent the 
violets and prayed, and my daddy 
got well; so I wanted you to come 
here—I wanted to see you—lI 
wanted to talk to you—I wanted 
you to live with us, because I love 
you, Eloise—yes, I do!”’ 

She flung her arms around Eloise 
and kissed her. Perhaps it was 


“T always wanted a lit- 
tle friend like you!” 


Mabel’s kiss that made Eloise real- 
ize that this was not a dream; that 
though it was just like fairyland, 
it was real, and that here, stand- 
ing in front of her, was the little 
girl with whom she had exchanged 
letters. 

‘‘Oh, there are so many things 
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for you to see,’’ Mabel continued 
excitedly. ‘‘Come along, Eloise. 
Let me take you to Mother. She 
has never had a chance to see you 
yet.”’ 

The surprise was so sudden that 
not for a whole day could Eloise 
really believe it was true. Again 
and again she had to be assured 
that she was wide-awake, and that 
all these things were just what she 
had always wished for. 

**Isn’t it beautiful?’’ asked Ma- 
bel when evening had come, and 
she and Eloise sat with their arms 
around each other in the little sum- 
merhouse at the end of the garden. 
“‘T always wanted a little friend 
like you, and here you are! Your 
daddy is going to work with my 
daddy, and you are going to live in 
the house next door, so that we 
shall always be near each other and 
grow up together.’’ 

‘““When we’re big, we’ll make 
every little girl and boy in the 
world as happy as we are, won’t 
we?’’ asked Eloise. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mabel, ‘‘we’ll 
have a big room, as big as Santa 
Claus’s workshop, and we’ll have 
it filled with magazines just like 
this one; and we’ll send them out to 
all the children in the world, and 
maybe they will all write letters to 
one another just as we did.”’ 

Eloise smiled joyously as she 
caught the vision. 

‘*And then—they’ll all live hap- 
pily ever after,’’ she ended. 
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A philatelist that is also a sports fan 
once suggested that the United States 
issue a set of stamps in honor of our na- 
tion’s athletes. To get pictures of Babe 
Ruth, Bobby Jones, Babe Didrikson, and 
Knute Rockne on our morning mail 
would be a new thrill for collectors. It 
was a good idea, and some day we may 
see a set of stamps like that. 

Many countries have issued stamps 
in honor of some sports event. When 
the Olympic games were held in Los 
Angeles two years ago, the United 
States printed two stamps to call at- 
tention to that great athletic meet. If 
you look through your collection, you 
will probably find copies of those 
stamps. The three-cent stamp has the 
picture of a runner crouching ready to 
start; the five-cent one shows a discus 
thrower about to hurl the discus. 


These Olympic games take place ev- 
ery four years, and are held in a differ- 
ent country each time. Athletes come 
from all over the world— 


little brown men from 


India; strong, blond 
giants from the land of 
the Vikings; slant-eyed 
runners from Japan, and 
muscular Negro athletes 
from the Congo. They 
vie with one another in 
many events, such as 
running, jumping, rowing, diving, 
swimming, boxing, fencing, and 
horseback riding. To win an 
Olympic event one must be able to 
beat the best men from every coun- 
try, and that is quite a task. It is 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


easy to see why many countries have is- 
sued stamps to honor their Olympic 
teams. 

Pictured on this page are two stamps 
from foreign nations that commemorate 
athletic meets. The Cuban stamp shows 
a hurdler in action at the Central 
American games in 1930, while the 
Dutch stamp is in honor of the ninth 
series of Olympic games, held in Hol- 
land in 1928. Many other countries 
have also issued stamps in honor of 
their athletes, and a search through the 
pages of your album is sure to bring 
some of them to light. 


* * * * * 


Do you know what is meant by water- 
mark, perforation, grill, surcharge, in- 
verted center? Or are there any other 
questions about stamp collecting that 
have been bothering you? So many new 
WEE WISDOM readers have written in to 
ask me how to start a stamp collection 
that I have decided to devote the whole 
stamp page one month to an- 
swering these queries. If there 
is anything about philately (col- 
lecting stamps) that has been 
puzzling you, write me and I 
will try to answer your question 
in the October number of WEE 
WISDOM. Be sure your letter is 
in the mail, addressed 
to the Stamp Editor, 
in care of WEE WIs- 
DOM, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, be- 
fore July 1 
Next Month: Semi- 
postal Stamps. 
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The Milkweed 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 


By Mary ALICE BEISTLE (10 years) 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Dainty little milkweed seed, 
Floating in the air 

Like a fairy parachute, 
Going I know not where. 

Does a tiny fairy cling 

To a tiny silken string, 

Sowing seeds as you blow 

O’er the tree tops to and fro? 


The Frog 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By PAUL GILBERT ZEHR (6 years) 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Once there was a frog. He was hop- 
ping along. He came toa stream. He 
had been playing in a mud puddle. 

He said, “Oh, I might as well jump 
in and have a dip.” 

So in he went k-splash! 

Now he was all clean. He felt so 
good! 

He thought he’d never go and play in 
a muddy puddle again. 


Pussy Willow 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By PATTY L. PIZER (9 years) 
Toledo, Ohio 
Pussy Willow has a hood 
All of silver gray, 
And in her furry raincoat 
She can nod and swing and sway. 
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Sawtooth 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By JACK TAYLOR (7 years) 
Seneca Indian School 
Wyandotte, Okla. 


We have an alligator, 

He is twelve inches long; 

He jumps and squirms and wiggles, 
Splash is his only song. 


He sleeps under water, 
Sometimes he gets cold; 

He eats baby minnows, 
Six is all he can hold. 


He comes when we call him. 
Sawtooth is his name. 

He hides in the closet 
Like he is playing a game. 


Two Gold Stars and One Gold Speck 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By Mary TRAVIS CALDWELL 
Urbana, Ohio 
Two gold stars in a sea of blue, 
Two gold stars with a pinkish hue, 
Did you ever such a sight see 
On a summer’s night? 


One gold speck in a sea of blue, 
One gold speck with a whitish hue; 
And this is true, for you may see 

It on a summer’s night. 


Two gold stars in a blue sky sea, 
Two gold stars blinking down at me; 
Two gold stars peeping through the ap- 
ple tree, 
On a summer’s night. 
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Rain 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By GLORIA RIEDEL (6 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The rain is raining all around, 
I can’t go out to play, 

I have to stay indoors until 
The sun comes out to stay. 


June 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By ELEANOR MUGELE (12 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I love the beautiful days in June, 
I love her trees, her sky, her moon; 
I love to go in a swimming pool, 
Or sit under a tree where it is cool. 


I like to go for a walk in the park, 
Or play outside when it is dark; 

But best of all I like to hear 

The sweet bird songs, so soft, so clear. 


Who Owns What? 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By PAULINE TILLER (12 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 
Who owns the sky? 
Who owns the ocean? 


How about me, 
If I take a notion? 


A Little Thought 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By CAROLYN KIRTLEY (4 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A happy little thought came 

And whispered in my ear, 

“Be good! Be good! Be good!” 

I said, “All right! All right! All right!” 
And it flew back in my head. 
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The Squirrel 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By NATALIE MCDANIEL (12 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 


There was a little squirrel, 
He lived in a wood; 

He picked up nuts 
As a little squirrel should. 


He ran by a bunny, 
He ran by a tree, 

He ran by a duck, 
And he ran by me. 


He stared at the bunny, 
He stared at the tree, 
He stared at the duck, 
But he made a face at me. 


EpiTor’s Note: We extend our thanks to 
all the boys and girls who sent us poems 
and stories for the June Writers’ Guild 
pages, and to their parents and teachers 
for verifying the originality of their work. 
You have no idea how difficult it has been 
for our judges to decide on the awards. 
We were glad to receive the contributions 
from our boys and our younger readers. 
Several teachers sent us the best work 
written in their classes, and we appreciate 
their interest. We again urge all parents 
and teachers to be very careful in verifying 
the authorship of material sent to the 
guild. Publication of copied work always 
necessitates unpleasant notices and unhap- 
piness for the child who sends it to us. 

All children under fifteen years of age 
may submit poems or stories that they 
have written. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address. Our judges sepa- 
rate the material into three groups—the 
youngest children, the oldest, and those be- 
tween—and select the best poem or story 
from each group for an award. Others 
whose work is published receive guild mem- 
bership cards. 

All work should reach our office three 
months in advance of the date of publi- 
cation of the issue for which it is intended. 
August material should reach us before the 
nineteenth of May and September material 
before the nineteenth of June. Unused 
work is not returned. 
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A Woodpecker 

(Awarded a guild membership) a ? «< 

) By JACQUELINE HORNEERGER (7 years) d | | Q) ) pr: 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 3 


A woodpecker pecked a dot andthen some 
A little round hole . 
In a telephone pole. 4 


One day while I watched, 
He poked out his head 
And a collar of red. | 


Have You Ever Pretended? | 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By BILLY APPLEBY (12 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 
Have you ever pretended that you were 


a fly 
With buzzing wings and head held high? 

to Have you ever pretended that you were 
ms 
‘ild a knight 
ers Fighting big dragons with all your 
rk. might? 
een 
‘ds. Have you ever pretended that you were 
a star 
he Twinkling at night from the heavens 4 : 
ate so far? ] 
nts 4 
ing Have you ever pretended that you were 4 
the a house, , 
Ay That you held everything—even a 
mouse? 
va If you have not, then why don’t you try ] 
‘ull To pretend you see God in His heaven $ 
on high? OF Tin. Spiders hall 
the 
be- 
sted The Water Bug 


(Awarded a guild: membership) 


By ARLIE GRITTS (6 years) 

“ee Seneca Indian School 

4 Wyandotte, Okla. 

om See the little water bug 

ial Swimming so fast. 

ed I tried so hard to catch him, — (22. 
But he just swam past. Some flowentacesa amall. 
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F ELF AND THE LADYBUG ' 


BY SOLVEIG PAULSON 


In a little pink house 
All by himself, 

Under a tulip tree 
Lived a wee elf. 
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He had a brook for a neighbor 


To sing him a song, 
And a toadstool to sit on 
All the day long. 


But the wee little elf 


Was as sad as could be; 


He said, “I wish some one 
Would come, live with me.” 


And just as he said it, 
He heard a soft sigh 
From a tired little ladybug 
Who happened by. 


“Oh, please,” said the ladybug, 
“May I come in? 

I've wandered so long 
My shoes are quite thin.” 


The wee little elf 
Clapped his hands in glee: 
“Hurrah! I have some one 
To live with me. 


“Come in, little ladybug, 
Here you may stay; 
You may sit on my stool 


And we'll play all the day.” 


The ladybug entered 
And lived with the elf, 


And now he's not lonely 


All by himself. 
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“Gayly over the sea we sail, 
Over the sea, 
Over the sea, 

Gayly over the sea we sail 
In our Booster Ship!” 


The Boosters are singing merrily as our Good 
Words Ship makes headway towards the Land of 
Vacation Time, loaded with a cargo of happy days. 
There’s not a cloud in the sky, and a brisk wind 
swells the sails. With no school for three months, 
what wonderful adventures may not happen? 


“There’s a sail on the horizon, Captain,” Booster 
Jack, who is the ship’s lookout for the month, ex- 
claims. 

“Let me take a look.” The Captain peers 
through his field glasses. ‘Why, that looks like 
—— It is! Yes, sir, it is. It’s the pirate ship 
Bad Times!” 

“A pirate ship! Oh-o-o-o! What shall we do, 
Captain?” 

“Boosters, attention!” 

The captain’s order is needless, for every Boost- 
er is already anxiously awaiting his command. 

“That pirate ship Bad Times is manned by a 
daring band, and they are coming to try to steal 
our Happy Days from us. The ship Bad Times 
very frequently comes around at vacation time 
to steal happy days from boys and girls.” 

“But we’ll never let them steal our happy days, 
will we, Captain?” Mary D. has great confidence 
in Captain Speak-no-evil. 

“Indeed, we will not, Mary D., if all our Boost- 
ers follow my plan. I know the pirates on that 
ship and just what it takes to frighten them away. 
There are the twin pirates Sleepy Head and Lazy 
Bones. Next to them are Pirate Put-it-off and 
Pirate I-don’t-care. Worst of all is their Captain 
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WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


Keeping well and 
strong is the business of 
every Booster. When 
Jenny read over her let- 
ters and booklets, she 
opened her mind to re- 
ceive God’s healing 
power. In just the same 
way, when she repeated 
the prayer, she opened 
her mind to receive His 
forgiving love, and this 
enabled her to forgive 
her little friend. 

Dear Secretary: Last 
week I missed two days of 
school because of a bad 
cold. I coughed and be- 
came so hoarse that I could 
hardly talk. During my two 
days of absence I read over 
all the letters I had re- 
ceived from you; also the 
little booklets and the club 
pledge. I was well the next 
day. 

One week my friend and 
I were angry with each 
other. I said The Prayer 
of Faith and the next day 
we made friends with each 
other again.—Jenny Lind 
Wilson. 

You are doing well, 
Julia. Constant effort 
to speak and think only 
good words are the oars 
that, stroke by stroke. 
carry us steadily on to- 
wards the Land of Love. 

Dear Secretary: I have 
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Selfishness and his first mate, Rudeness, with their 
helpers Suspicion, Smart Answers, and Jealousy. 
That crew has spoiled more Happy Days than you 
could ever guess.” 

“The pirate ship is getting closer, Captain,” 
Lookout Jack reminds him anxiously. “What 
shall we do? Turn back?” 

“Turn back? I should say not. We’ll just wait 
till the pirate ship gets close enough for the crew 
to hear us, and then we’ll cast a magic spell over 
them with these words. Listen closely.” 

The Boosters gather about while the Captain 
gives them the magic words. “Every Booster 
must learn the words so we can shout them at 
the pirates. Then watch them spread sail and 
run.” 

There is a twinkle in the Boosters’ eyes as they 
watch the ugly black pirate ship come nearer and 
nearer with its black flag. They have no trace of 
fear now, for our Boosters know how to frighten 
away Bad Times. When the ships are so close 
that the Boosters can see the pirate crew just 
waiting to come aboard our good ship, they shout 
all together: 

“A bit of work, 
A bit of play, 
With a little prayer, 
Makes a happy day.” 


You should see the pirate ship vanish. Bad 
Times never gets along with work and prayer and 
wholesome play at all. 

If you have not yet joined our merry crew, you 
will surely want to sail with us this lovely June 
month. Just drop a letter to the Good Words 
Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. There 
is no charge. Boosters are requested to keep the 
club pledge and to report to the secretary once a 
month for four months. 

You may buy a Booster pin for twenty-five 
cents or earn one as follows: Send in four monthly 
reports to the secretary, also send in one yearly 
subscription for WEE WISDOM magazine—$1.00— 
for some friend. 

If you wish, ask the secretary to place your 
name on the list of readers who wish prayers or 
who wish correspondents. The most helpful and 
interesting letters received from members are 
published in these pages each month. 


June, 1934 


just received my passport 
to the Land of Love. Thank 
you for sending me a card 
with the Prayer of Faith 
on it. I always say it. 

I am learning the rules 
and I am trying to keep 
them. It is rather hard, 
but I will keep striving for 
only kind, helpful, cheerful, 
truthful, loving, and health- 
ful words. I will try to ob- 
tain at least one more mem- 
ber this year. If I can, I 
believe I shall try to earn 
my pin. If I fail in keep- 
ing the pledge, I will pray 
to the heavenly Father for 
success. 

If we can organize a 
Good Words Booster Club 
in Cody it will help us to 
work together and we shall 
have far more success. 

I like WEE WISDOM very 
much. Whenever there is 
any story I like, I take it 
to school and the teacher 
reads it to the class. 
—Julia Heald. 


Family worship makes 
for a happy, harmonious 
family and home. Bless- 
ings are sure to pour in- 
to the lives of those who 
live so close to the Fa- 
ther. 


Dear Secretary: I have 
been trying hard to keep 
the Booster Club rules. Our 
family has family worship, 
and so many good things 
happen to us that we can 
hardly count them. Every 
morning Mother and I say 
an affirmation to help us 
during the day, and at bed- 
time we tell each other all 
the good things that hap- 
pened to us. We try to 
improve every day.—Don- 
ald Long. 


We are happy, indeed, 
to know that Kathryn 
could receive the bless- 
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ing that we always try to send with our 
letters. Isn’t it good to know that we 
can add to the value of the work we 
do by the thoughts we think about it? 


Dear Secretary: I was very glad to get 
your letter. It seemed to come just at the 
right time. I had a terrible headache, but 
as I read the letter and looked at the things 
that were in the envelope my headache sud- 
denly seemed to clear up and I felt better 
at once. 

Since I wrote to you last, I have been 
trying to be kind and helpful to my play- 
mates. It has been hard quite a few times, 
but I think it has taught me a lesson, and 
I intend to keep right on trying. I learned 
The Prayer of Faith five or six years ago, 
and ever since then I have used it whenever 
I was afraid or not sure of myself. It al- 
ways seems to help me. When the letter 
came, my brother was delighted to know that 
he could join the club. He is only eight 
years old and cannot write letters so well 
yet, so he decided to send the money for 
his pin. I can hardly wait till my club 
pin gets here. I’ve been wanting one for 


so long. I’ve certainly been enjoying WEE 
WISDOM. I can hardly wait from month to 
month for it to come. I hope I can keep 
the Booster Club rules as well as you would 
have me keep them.—Kathryn Cullington. 


A big wave called Angry Retort al- 
most caused Mary trouble. But she re- 
membered her Booster pledge just in 
time and dodged it. Good work, Mary. 

Dear Booster Club: One day a friend 
said something I did not like. I was going 
to say “shut up,” but I remembered the 
Good Words Booster Club and did not say 
it. I am keeping the pledge pretty well, 
but sometimes I forget. The Prayer of 
Faith helps me.—Mary Duhig. 


The time for us to take leave of you 
for another month has come again, so 
we must be on our way. Here is our 
wish for you: The happiest vacation you 
have ever known! 


THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Mamie Lea Mayfield (7 years), Folsom, 
New Mexico; Olive Dalton (14), Lyford, 
Tex.; Louis Russell (14), John Adcock (14), 
Dale Hills (14), Billy Barley, Cody Pearson 
(12), Leon Reneau (12), Kern Vincent (12), 
Billie Hicks (13), all at Hugo, Colo. (These 
boys desire to correspond with other stamp 
collectors.) ; Nadine F. Perry, 600 Kansas 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Sydney Scott 
(11), 2320 8th St., W., Calgary, Alta., Can- 
ada; Ardyth Ziese, 629 W. Forest, Decatur, 
Ill.; Pauline Allaire (11), Aloha, Mich.; 
Margaret Van Meter (12), 191014 San 
Andres St., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Ruth 
Bowks, Hendersonville, N. C.; Rosaleigh 
Stokes, 2257 S. E. 43d Ave., Portland, 
Oregon; Florence E. Cox, Route 2, Norway, 
Maine; Edith Lyle, Stewart, Tenn.; Dor- 
othy Angstman (9), 807 Broadway, Helena, 
Mont.; Marcia Wilson, Box 138, Brownville 
Jct., Maine; Harlan Maris Oyer (12%), 
Boy Scout, 2957 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, 
Calif.; Julia Heald, Box 676, Cody, Wyo.; 
Martha Ward (13), 309 West 5th Ave., 
Clearfield, Pa.; Dorothy Steckman, 58 
Brookdale Ave., Newark, N. J.; Jessie 
Bloomfield, Nesbitt Memorial Wing, East 
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St. John’s Hospital, St. John, N. B., Can- 
ada; Mary Sue Darneal, 618 E. Lexington 
St., Richmond, Mo. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Donald Peacock: prayers for success in 
schoolwork and in piano lessons; Virginia 
Cade: prayers to be patient, and for health 
and success in schoolwork; Ila E. Ross: 
prayers for schoolwork; Luvenia Mabel 
Simmons: prayers for schoolwork; Ardyth 
Ziese: prayers to control her temper and 
for success in her music; Beatrice Bledsole: 
prayers for another; Susie J. Rayner: 
prayers to help her be a good girl; Helen 
Nightingale: prayers; Claire Nelson: 
prayers to keep the Booster pledge; Harlan 
Maris Oyer: prosperity prayers for himself 
and mother, and prayers for himself to have 
more friends; Harley Edward Oliver: 
prayers for self, father, mother, and 
brother; Betty Ann Plonien: prayers for 
success in schoolwork; Mary and Ruth Car- 
rico: prayers for their father’s prosperity 
and success; Luis Nelson: prayers; Vila 
Mae Maynor: prayers; Edith Lyle: prayers 
for success in schoolwork and for her fa- 
ther and mother; Donald Long: prayers. 
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Words of Double Meaning Beheadments 
By E. MENDES By E. MENDES 


1. Find a word of four letters meaning 
“a fish” and “part of a piano.” 

2. Find a word of three letters meaning 
“an insect” and “to travel through the 

3. Find a word of five letters meaning 
“a tree” and “a carpenter’s tool.” 

4. Find a word of four letters meaning 
“part of a bull’ and “a musical instru- 
ment.” 

5. Find a word of three letters meaning 
“to tangle” and “a small rug.” 

6. Find a word of six letters meaning 
“a fruit” and “a town in New Jersey.” 


1. Behead ‘a sudden break” and leave 
“a short sleep.” 

2. Behead “to stumble” and leave “part 
of your mouth.” 

3. Behead “a friendly talk” and find “a 
head covering.” 

4. Behead “a whip” and leave “a tree.” 
5. Behead “a fruit’ and leave “the or- 
gan of hearing.” 

6. Behead “an animal” and leave “a 
colored liquid.” 

7. Behead “a mark” and leave “a kitch- 
en utensil.” 

8. Behead “uttered” and leave “help.” 


Z RO 
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Four Bird Friends 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


In the border of the 
picture are the names of 
four well-known birds. 
To find them, begin with 
a certain letter at the top 
of the border and skip 
every alternate letter. 
Keep “skipping” until 
you have gone around 
the picture clockwise 
twice. The answers will 
be given next month. 


Ve 
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Doing God’s Will 
LESSON 10, JUNE 3, 1934 


The last evening that Jesus spent 
with His disciples He stayed with them 
in a garden called Gethsemane (pro- 
nounced Géth’-sém’-i-ne). Read the 
story of that last evening in your Bible. 
You will find it in Matthew 26:36-39. 

Do you know what the word Geth- 
semane means? It is an old Greek word 
that means “oil press.” The garden in 
which Jesus and His disciples spent 
most of the night was really an olive 
orchard, where olives like those we get 
from our grocers are grown. By run- 
ning the olives through an oil press we 
get olive oil. This oil is used for many 
purposes besides table use. Ask Mother 
or Teacher to tell you more about olive 
oil. The thought we want to get from 
this lesson is that before the healthful 
olive oil can be drained from the olive, 
the olive must be crushed or pressed. 
Until that is done the olive is good only 
for eating as a fruit. 

Something like this takes place in our 
lives. We learn to do our tasks at home 
and at school. We do well in our class- 


work, are obedient to parents and teach- 


ers, and are kind to elderly persons and 
to younger brothers and sisters. Then 
something comes up that we have never 
before had to do. We may be called 
upon to do something that we are very 
much afraid to do or something that we 
dislike very much to do. Doing the task 
in spite of our fears and dislikes will 
make our life more useful, just as the 
olive is made more useful by being 
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passed through the oil press. 

It was going to be necessary for Je- 
sus to do something that He dreaded 
very much. So He went into the garden 
of Gethsemane and prayed about it. As 
He prayed He came to know that it was 
best for Him to go through the experi- 
ence. So He said, “My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass away from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” He meant, “If there is any 
other way, I do not want to do this 
thing that You are asking of me, Fa- 
ther. But if it is Your will, I will do 
it.” By doing God’s will Jesus made it 
possible for all people everywhere to get 
help through prayer. By refusing to go 
through the hard experience He would 
have helped only Himself. 

If you find that it is necessary for 
you to do a difficult task or go through 
a trying experience, you too can find 
help through prayer. Use these words: 

Not my will, Father, but Thine be 
done. 


Living for Others 
LESSON 11, JUNE 10, 1934 


In our lesson for last Sunday we spoke 
of a hard experience that Jesus was to 
go through. You will read the story 
of this experience in the Bible lesson 
for today, which you will find in Matt- 
hew 27 :33-38, 62, 63. 

Jesus’ reason for coming to the earth 
was to teach all men to know and to love 
God as their heavenly Father. He 
wanted us to know that we live always. 
In order to make us know this it was 
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necessary for Him to go through what 
we speak of as death. We shall learn 
more about this next Sunday. 

It is not necessary for us to suffer as 
Jesus suffered. Our work is to help 
others not by dying, but by living. Let 
us see if we can think of ways in which 
we can live for others. First we shall 
try to remember some of the very best 
things that we have learned about this 
man Jesus. 

One of the first things I think of is 
that Jesus was loving. He loved chil- 
dren, and He asked the people to let the 
boys and girls come to Him so that He 
might show them that He loved them. 
We know that those boys and girls of 
Galilee loved Him dearly, for we always 
love those who love us. 

Jesus was thoughtful. When Peter 
did not have the money to pay his taxes, 
Jesus told Him just how to get it. 

Jesus was friendly. We learned this 
from the story of Jesus and the Samari- 
tan woman at the well. 

We can live for others by doing for 
them some of the things that Jesus did 
for the people of 
His time. 

You can easily 
show your love for 
children younger 
than yourself. 
Most of you have 
little brothers and 
sisters, cousins 
and neighbors. Be 
loving towards 
them, and see how 
quickly they learn 
to love you. 

You can show 
kindness by help- 
ing some one else 
with a task that is 
too hard for him 
to do alone. 

You can show 


The Two Marys 
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friendliness to- 
wards the stran- 
gers in your neigh- 
borhood  play- 
grounds and 
schoolrooms. Je- 
sus did not with- 
hold His friend- 
ship because the 
Samaritan woman 
was a foreigner. 

How many ways 
can you think of to 
live for others? 

This thought 
will help you this 
week : 

Christ’s love in 
me makes me lov- 
ing toward others. 


“Fear Not.” 


Jesus Lives 
LESSON 12, JUNE 17, 1934 


Of course you read the Bible lesson 
for last Sunday, and you will want to 
read the one for this Sunday. You will 
find it in Matthew 28:1-8, 16-20. 

When you read these Bible stories 
you will know why it was necessary for 
Jesus Christ to go through the experi- 
ence called death. He had to do this 
to show us that the real part of us, the 
Spirit, never dies. The disciples knew 
that Jesus lives because He came and 
talked with them after He was crucified. 
We do not see Him or hear His voice as 
we do the voices of one another, but we 
too know that He lives. 

If Mother sat in the room with you, 
but where you could neither see nor 
touch nor hear her, you would still know 
that she was there and that she loved 
you, would you not? How would you 
know it? You say, “I would know it in 
my heart” or “I would feel her pres- 
ence.” True. And that is the way we 
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know that Jesus lives and loves us. 

Jesus wanted all people everywhere 
to know Him, so He told the disciples 
to go and tell others of His life and 
resurrection. This was a hard task, for 
many persons feared Jesus, and because 
they feared His power they disliked 
Him. But Jesus Christ never asks any 
one to do anything that is impossible, 
and He never asks any one to do any- 
thing alone. He told the disciples to go 
and teach the people. Then He added, 
“And lo, I am with you always.” 

Of course we can do anything that is 
necessary, for Jesus Christ is with us 
just as He was with the disciples. We 
no longer need be afraid of the dark, 
afraid to admit that we have been 
wrong, afraid others will laugh at us, 
afraid of storms or any of those things 
that have bothered us. We can get rid 
of our fears by getting quiet and re- 
membering Jesus’ words “Lo, I am with 
you always.” 

Keep this thought in mind this week: 

God walks beside me, guides my way, 
through every moment of the day. 


Examination Time 
LESSON 13, JUNE 24, 1934 


Every three months our Sunday 
school examinations come round. This 
time they come just after most of you 
have finished your day-school tests. 

As you read over the titles of the les- 
sons for the past twelve Sundays, see 
how much you can remember about each 
lesson. Here they are: “Jesus Keeps 
His Word,” “Jesus Your Friend,” “Why 
We Should Forgive,” “Sharing Our 
Riches,” “True Kings,” “Loving Our 
Neighbors,” “Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins,” “Whom Shall We Judge,” “Doing 
God’s Will,” “Living for Others,” and 
“Jesus Lives.” 

If you have forgotten any of the les- 
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sons, get your back number of WEE 
WISDOM and read it over. 

When a carpenter wants to drive a 
nail through a board so it will not pull 
out, he first drives the nail through, 
then turns the board over and pounds 
the sharp end down sidewise. He calls 
that “clinching the nail.” You can 
“clinch” the truths taught in your Sun- 
day school by re-reading the lessons. 

This is a helpful thought for the 
week: 

God gives me understanding, and ] 
remember. 


Cross-Stitch Puzzle Instructions 
(See page 35 for pattern) 


This looks like a puzzle, but it is real- 
ly a very pretty embroidery pattern. 
First, find out what the picture is. 
Sharpen your crayons and color each 
square marked “5” pink. Color all “4” 
squares green, all “3” squares violet, 
and all “2” squares black. Mark off a 
rectangle the same size as the diagram 
on a piece of checkered cloth. The size 
of the checks on the cloth should be the 
same size as the checks in the diagram, 
or smaller. The color of the cloth 
must be pale so that the embroidery 
will show up well. Count off the checks 
on the cloth, and sew a black cross- 
stitch on the cloth wherever there is a 
black check in the diagram. Work the 
green, violet, and pink checks the same 
way. When the picture is finished, you 
may wish to frame it for your room. 


Table Blessing 


From God’s abundance we are fed: 
He gives each one his daily bread. 
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Cross-Stitch Puzzle 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 
(See page 34 for directions) 


A 
21212 5|4 4 

A\5 A Al5 
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Al5| jal 51515 | 4 
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ADVENTURES of CHUBBY CHAP 


AIR PILOT 


By Belle Coates Drawings by Nelle Farnam 


\ 


It's up to me tofind our Tabby. Tabby isnt along the banks of Curly 


p 


She's been missing for three days. Creek, because Ive searched them 
Mother is worried about her, soIm  well.Now I'LL fly over Back Lot Bad 
taking off in search. Lands,a wild country with snakes, 


and frogs, and even thunder Lizzards! 


Im certain lheardTabby call or I'd Of course you wanted to surprise US, 
never land inthis waste. Now to fight Tabby, but really this wild Land is no 
my way peg and keep my eyes place to raise this new family of yours. 
open for wild beasts. Well! Well! Lets take them back to Mother. 
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“What do you think?” was Marjorie’s 
first question as she met Ann Beth and 
Daisy Dean at the door of the school- 
house. “Mother said to hurry straight 
home tonight. She is going to show us 
how to prepare our school lunches.” 

“Hot days are not so rare in June,” 
said Ann Beth. “I think it will be loads 
of fun to take our lunches to school, 
something like a picnic. Betty and Bob 
take theirs all the time.” 

“Here we are, Mother,” called Mar- 
jorie. The girls laid their books aside, 
washed their hands, and trooped out to 
the kitchen where Mrs. Miller awaited 
them. On the table, supplies were 
placed in orderly rows. 

“We'll start with sandwiches,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “First, I want you to copy 
this list of sandwich fillings in your 
notebooks.” 

SANDWICH FILLINGS 
Minced, hard-boiled egg 
Egg and lettuce 
Cream cheese and pineapple 
Nut bread and butter 


Jelly and peanut but- 
ter 


of graham bread on a slice of white 
bread.” 

“May I wrap them, Mother?” in- 
quired Marjorie. 


Mrs. Miller nodded and handed the 
waxed paper to Marjorie, who carefully 
wrapped each sandwich. 

Daisy Dean brushed the crumbs from 
her hands. “What next?” she asked, as 
Mrs. Miller placed four firm, ripe to- 
matoes on the table. 

“Oh, I know!” cried Marjorie, 
“stuffed tomatoes! and this is the way 
to fix them. See! cut off the stem end, 
and scoop out the inside with a spoon.” 

“Then mix the pulp with a minced 
green pepper, 1 teaspoonful salt, a little 
black pepper, and 2 tablespoonfuls may- 
onnaise,” contributed Mrs. Miller. 
“Then put the mixture back into the 
tomato shells.” 

“We wrap the tomatoes in waxed 
paper, too,” said Daisy Dean. “Oh, 
what’s that?” she exclaimed as Mrs. 
Miller opened the cabinet door. On the 
shelf stood three small lunch boxes 


opened, to show 
Sandy, three shiny thermos 
jelly “Are they ours?” 
Marmalade cried Marjorie. 
“Now,” Mrs. Mil- “Yes,” Mrs. Mil- 
ler continued when ta Tay, ler replied. 
the girls had fin- ° Keinp we shall fill the bot- 


ished writing, “we 
shall make two sandwiches apiece. Daisy 
Dean, you spread cream cheese on these 
eight slices of graham bread, while Ann 
Beth spreads jelly on the eight slices 
of white bread. Then place each piece 
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tles with cold milk, 
put your sand- 
wiches and stuffed 
tomatoes in place, add some fruit, and 
your lunch is complete. Tonight you 
may eat the lunches in the back yard. 
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Old Enemies and a New Friend 


HE SUN was beating steadily 

down on the garden. The only 
sound was the crinch-crinch of the 
hoes as the Spartans worked among 
the rows of potatoes. David 
straightened up a moment to get 
the kink out of his back. He burst 
out laughing. Six heads popped 
up and six hoes stopped almost in 
the air. 

**What’s so funny?’’ Chink de- 
manded, wiping his hot face on the 
sleeve of his shirt. 

‘*You looked like a bunch of lit- 
tle strawstacks wobbling around 
among the potatoes, with those som- 
breros on.’’ David laughed again. 

‘Well, if I keep on melting, soon 
there won’t be anything left but 
my sombrero and my shoes,’’ Kegs 
declared. 

‘‘The trouble with this work is 
that it isn’t interesting,’’ Coralee 
said. ‘‘Working is fun if there’s 
something interesting to do,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘but this hoeing is 
just——”’ 

‘*Tt’s just hoeing,’’ smiled Cousin 
Bob. 

‘‘This is interesting.’’ Andy held 
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something out to them in his hand. 

‘*A potato bug!’’ Red exclaimed. 
‘*That settles it!”? He threw down 
his hoe. ‘‘You may call it inter- 
esting if you want to, but I think 
it’s disgusting. We work our 
heads off keeping the weeds out so 
that the plants can grow, and 
along come the bugs and eat them 
up.”’ 

‘‘Not if we spray them,’’ David 
reminded him. ‘‘We’d better fix 
the spray up and get right at 
them.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s go down to the well and 
get a drink,’’ Coralee suggested. 


Andy put the potato bug down on a rock 
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As they rested under the maples, 
Andy put the potato bug down on 
a rock. 

““What on earth are you carry- 
ing that thing around for ?’’ Chink 
asked him. 

“*To prove that gardening is in- 
teresting.’? Andy smiled. 

‘*What’s interesting about an old 
potato bug?’’ Coralee wanted to 
know. 

‘‘He’s a potato beetle,’? Andy 
corrected her. ‘‘I’ve read all about 
him.”’ 

‘I’ve known him personally for 
years,’’ said David, ‘‘and thou- 
sands of his uncles and his cousins 
and his aunts.”’ 

‘*He’s a smart little fellow, too. 
Watch!” Andy picked up the po- 
tato beetle. ‘‘Look at him turn 
over and fold up his legs. He is 
playing possum.”’ 

The Spartans were bending over 
the little beetle in Andy’s hand. 

‘“*What I don’t see,’’ Red said, 
‘is why some of the birds around 
here don’t eat those potato bugs.”’ 

‘Yes, they’re supposed to help 
us by eating insects,’’ agreed 
Cousin Bob, ‘‘but they never seem 
to see the potato bugs.”’ 

““Oh, they see them all right.’’ 
Andy grinned. 

‘Then why don’t they nab a 
few?’’ Coralee wanted to know. 

‘*T’ll show you.’’ Andy squeezed 
the beetle gently. ‘‘See that orange- 
red juice?’’ he asked. 

“‘T’ll say I see it, and smell it 
too,’’ exclaimed David. 
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Bige circled around the crow in 
bewilderment 


‘“When the bird tries to swallow 
one of these fellows he gets a 
mouthful of that juice and he 
doesn’t like it,’’ Andy told them. 

‘“‘Then when he sees another 
orange-and-black-striped bug, he 
says, ‘Not any, thanks.’’’ David 
laughed. 

‘‘That’s it,’ agreed Andy. ‘‘The 
book says that these bugs used to 
eat sand burs in Colorado and 
Arizona and Mexico. They did no 
harm until they tasted potato 
plants when the plants were first 
brought into Colorado. Then the 
bugs didn’t like sand burs any 
more.”’ 

can’t blame them for that,”’ 
Chink said. 

‘“‘The bugs are born on the po- 
tato plant,’’ Andy went on. ‘They 
are hungry, I guess, and just start 
eating.”’ 

‘‘ After all, how could they know 
how much trouble they are causing 
us?’’ Cousin Bob added. 

““Stop!’? Red begged. ‘‘If you 
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keep on, I won’t be able to look a 
bug in the eye and squirt the spray 
gun at him.”’ 

‘‘He has about five eyes, Red,’’ 
Andy reminded him. 

“That will make it all the hard- 
er,’’ Red retorted. 

‘*Well, if we want any potatoes 
to sell this fall, we’d better get that 
spray gun going.’’ David started 
for the barn. 

‘“*T don’t think Red is so tender- 
hearted*as he is just plain lazy,” 
grinned Kegs. 

**Who’s lazy?’’ Red jumped to 
his feet. ‘‘Let’s leave this bug 
here, Andy,’’ he begged. ‘‘I just 
couldn’t shoot a spray gun at a po- 
tato bug I had met socially.’’ 

“‘Get up on this ladder, Chink, 
while I hold it, and hand me the 
spray gun,’’ David directed. 

‘*T’ll help mix the spray,’’ Cora- 
lee said. 

‘*Bring the stuff over here on the 
table,’’ Red had just ordered, when 
a noise was heard outside. The 
gang stood listening. Such a 
squawking and screaming and flut- 
tering sounded behind the barn that 
it seemed certain something was in 
very grave trouble. Coralee darted 
out the door, the others close be- 
hind her. 

As they rounded the corner of 
the barn there was a flurry of black 
wings disappearing over the hedge. 

flock of crows fighting,’ said 
Cousin Bob. The gang started 
back to the barn, then stopped sud- 
denly at the sound of a feeble chirp. 
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“He’s a smart little 
fellow, too. Watch!” 


Just under the edge of the board 
walk sat a sorry-looking crow. His 
feathers were ragged and droop- 
ing, and many of them lay around 
him on the ground. His bill was 
open for air, and his small heart 
seemed about to burst through his 
throbbing breast. 

The Spartans moved slowly 
towards him. He did not attempt 
to escape. Coralee stooped and 
held out her hand. Still the weary 
crow held his ground—cocking one 
eye sadly in her direction. At last 
her finger almost touched him. 
Then the crow moved. Slowly he 
lifted a leg and caught hold of 
Coralee’s finger with his claws. 
Painfully he drew himself up and 
settled down upon her hand with 
a little sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*He isn’t a bit afraid,’’ Cousin 
Bob whispered. 

‘*He acts as if he were used to 
perching on fingers,’’ David agreed. 
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‘‘He must be some one’s pet,”’ 
decided Chink. 

Walking slowly, Coralee carried 
the crow to the shade of the maples 
and put him carefully down by 
Bige’s pan of cool water. Grate- 
fully the crow drank. 

Bige circled around him in be- 
wilderment. He was not sure that 
he liked this stranger, but David 
led him close to the crow. ‘‘No, 
no, Bige!’’ he said firmly. ‘‘You 
mustn’t hurt him!’’ 

Bige sat down a few yards away 
and looked at the crow. He under- 
stood what David meant, since he 
had been taught to leave the chick- 
ens alone with the same words. He 
felt, however, that he had better 
not seat himself too close lest curi- 
osity overcome his better judgment. 

‘*What’ll we name him ?’’ 

‘“There was a man in the Bible 
who was an outcast,’’ Coralee said. 
‘*His name was Ishmael.’’ 
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‘*Well, this fellow is certainly an 
outeast from the crows.”’ 
“Yes, but think how hard it 
would be to go around calling: 
‘‘Here, Ishmael! Here, Ishmael!’’ 


said Kegs. 
‘‘T have it!’’ David cried. ‘‘ You 
know, when Robinson Crusoe 


couldn’t think of a name for his 
man, he called him Friday because 
he had found the man on that day. 
Why not call the crow Tuesday ?”’ 

“Tt would sound sort of silly to 
go around yelling: ‘Here, Tues- 
day!’ ’’ laughed Red, ‘‘but maybe 
we can teach him to come when we 
whistle.”’ 


‘*We’ll leave him here in the 
shade while we go and spray the 
spuds,’’ said Kegs. 

‘“‘Stay here, Bige!’’ David said 
as the gang started for the potato 
patch. ‘‘Don’t let those crows 
come back and jump on Tuesday.”’ 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Mrs. Gray Squirrel’s New 


Home | 
(Continued from page 8) 


I’ll get the box and let her have her 
baby.” Dick ran to the pantry. Mother 
looked pleased. 

“Look, Dad!” Dick cried, coming back 
with the empty box in his hand. “She 
got him out. Where do you suppose he 
is?” 

Mother Gray Squirrel had hidden be- 
hind the radiator when Dick ran 
through the room to the pantry. 

“If they get into this piano you won’t 
make any more music for awhile,” Dad 
said. He walked over and swung one 
end of the piano around. Out came the 
young squirrel and dashed behind the 
radiator to his mother, who had called 
him. 

“Perhaps if you take the screen from 
the window she will go out that way,” 
Mother suggested. 

Dad removed the screen. Then they 
all hid in the hall and watched to see 
what would happen. By and by, there 
was a cautious movement from the radi- 
ator; then Mrs. Gray Squirrel crept 
out, carrying her baby by the back of 
his neck. She leaped to the window 
sill and in a moment disappeared 
through the wistaria vine. 

Later that day, all the squirrel babies 
were carried from the chimney nest to 
the big oak tree. 

If Mr. Gray Squirrel is at all like 
human beings, he probably said, “In 
future, my dear, I hope you’ll take my 
advice about things. I told you the old 
home was best.” 


The Sea Cave’s Secret 
(Continued from page 14) 


Ross. “Betty said we must bring it.” 
“She is pretty wise, that sister of 
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mine,” Jack remarked, as they turned 
back to get the lantern. 

Betty ran to meet them as they came 
up the steep road to the cliff, pushing 
their bicycles before them. ‘What can 
I do, boys?” she asked. “I want to help.” 

“All right, Sis,” Jack ordered. “Take 
hold of that rope. Now help us tie 
knots in it about two feet apart.” 

The children worked rapidly. Soon 
the ropes were ready for use. Jack 
tied one end around a small tree that 
grew close to the edge of the cliff. 

“That’s a sailor’s knot,” he said 
proudly. “It won’t come untied.” 

They threw the rope over the edge 
of the cliff, and it reached the ledge 
with plenty of length to spare. Jack 
did not hesitate. He took a good, firm 
hold of the rope and went down, like a 
sailor, hand over hand. 

Ross knew what was expected of him. 
He tied the lantern to the end of the 
other rope and lowered it to Jack. 

“Come down, yourselves,” Jack called. 
“There’s plenty of room down here. I 
may need you.” 

The ledge of rock upon which he 
stood was perhaps five feet wide and 
several rods long. The opening behind 
the juniper bush was only about three 
feet across. 

Betty followed Ross down the rope 
ladder. All three children stood gaz- 
ing into a deep, black cave that opened 
into the ground. 


(To be continued) 


Are: You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. 
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When the quaint toymaker’s day is through, 
Playtime for the toys has just begun; 

Take out your crayons, red, yellow, and blue, 
And help them prepare for their nightly fun. 


Next month: What happens after the clock strikes twelve. 
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CHRISTIANA CRONEMEYER tells us 


about a tiny world that grows almost Little \\) or 


under our feet 


NCE UPON a time there was a big patch of 
sunflowers that lived by themselves in a va- 
cant lot in the middle of a city. They were what 
some folks would call weeds, but they did not know 
that they were weeds. They were flowers, and they 
did their best to be happy and to make that ugly 
part of the city pretty. These sunflowers had grown 
up to be quite tall—some of them as tall as I am, 
and some of them had big stems that looked like 


small trees. 


Now down on the ground where these sun- 
flowers grew lived many little creepy, crawly 
things, things that many people never know 
much about. There were lizards and 
bugs and ants and a tiny worm, just 
about so long, all 
dressed up in a little fur overcoat. 

This little worm that was 
just about so 
long, and that was all dressed 
up in the little fur overcoat, 
used to wiggle around like this 


and 


look up as best he could to the top of the sunflower forest. He often won- 
dered what was in that different world away up there where the flowers 
bloomed. 

Then one day a butterfly came down to visit the little worm in the 
fur overcoat—the little worm that was only so big and 
wiggled around like this 


He told 
the little worm all 
about the wonderful 
world above the sun- 
flower blooms, and 
showed the little 
worm how a butter- 
fly could spread his 
wings and fly up like 
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LOLA McCOLL knows all about that 


as a Pa rt world, too. We can tell by her 


drawings 
this anddownlikethis 

When the butterfly had flown away, the AX 
little worm in the fur overcoat was very sad. He 
wanted to be a butterfly; he did not want to be a 
worm at all. He was not even proud of his little 
fur overcoat, any longer. But his very wise friend, 
the lizard, who lived near to him said, ‘‘ Little worm, 
don’t be sad. If you can’t be a butterfly, don’t let 
that make you sad. Just remember this: 

‘‘Kvery day do the best you can, 
For you are a part of God’s wonderful 
plan. 
When you think you are not worth 
much, just remember what I have 
told you and say over and over 
to yourself : 
‘Every day I’ll do the best 1 
can, 
For I ama part of God’s won- 
derful plan.’’ 

The little worm trusted the 
lizard and followed his advice. Whenever he began to wish he could 
fly away instead of wiggling around in his little fur overcoat, he would 
curl up and say to himself, all 
curled up in his fuzzy overcoat: 
‘‘Every day I do the best I can, 

For I am a part of God’s won- 
derful plan.”’ 

Time went on, and the little 
worm began to get sleepy; so he 
wrapped himself up in a little 
silky cocoon bed. Around and 
around he wrapped the silk, un- 
til he was all snug inside the 
cocoon. Then he went to sleep 
and did not worry any more. 


\ 
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A long time he slept, and then one 
morning he began to wiggle like this 


OB BPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 


and break out of his nice warm cocoon 
bed. Of course the first thing he thought 
of doing was going to see his friend, 
the lizard. But when he shook himself 
to get the sleep out of his eyes, he had 
the biggest surprise he could have 
imagined. For right up along his little 
back, where he had worn that little fur 
overcoat, he found something had grown 
fast to him. Guess what it was. Sure 
enough! It was wings, two of the pret- 
tiest little wings you ever saw; and you 
may believe it or not, but he was not a 
baby caterpillar any more; he was a 
real honest-to-goodness_ butterfly. 

He learned to fly, and the next thing 
he did was to visit his friend, the lizard, 
to thank him for all the lizard had 
taught him. 


He said: “Mr. Lizard, I am so glad 
I was contented, for see what I have as 
a prize. I shall always remember what 
you taught me. 


“Every day I’ll do the best I can, 


For I am a part of God’s wonderful 
plan. 


Now, I know it is true.” 
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How to Make Mr. Zig-Zag 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out 
the five parts. Punch holes at Al and A2. 
Fasten Al over A2 with a brass fastener. 
Fasten B1 over B2, but turn B2 so that the 
word “back side” can be seen when looking 
at the back of the cut-out. See small dia- 
gram. Fasten Cl over C2. Fasten D1 over 
D2 on the back of the cut-out. See small 
picture. Fasten El over E2. Bend flap X 
up at the dotted line so the cut-out will 
stand up. By moving flap X straight up and 
down, Mr. Zig-Zag will stretch forward and 
crow. For extra cocks trace around each 
piece of the cut-out. 
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Give Her a Good Start 


To give your baby a really good start, 
Vitamins four should play a big part: 
Vitamin “A” gives the germs a stiff fight. 
Vitamin “B” stirs the appetite. 

Anaemia is “out” with vitamin “C 
Feed her the sunshine with vitamin “D.” 


. 


Fruits and vegetables are an un- 
failing source of vitamins, and no 
doubt you are on the watch for new 
ways of serving them to tempt your 
child’s appetite. Our two vegetarian 
cookbooks will simplify your task. 


MEATLESS MEALS brings you 
more than three hundred practical 
recipes, besides valuable information 
about the chemical composition of 
foods. Bound in linen; price, $1. 


THE SCIENCE OF FOOD AND 
COOKERY, with more than a thou- 
sand tested recipes, contains special 
scientific information about nutrition 
and food combinations. A _ cloth- 
bound book, price, $2.50. 
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Meet Mr. Zig-Zag the Cock 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Directions for making Mr. Zig- 
Zag are given on page 46. 


XK FLAP 


back side 
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(What Wee Wisdom 
offers the Grade Ceacher 


The WEE WISDOM message comes7q“! Boys especially would be interested 
to you this month on a new soft paper ‘in having their sports heroes por- 
that gives comfort and pleasure to the « trayed on our national stamps. 


eye as it is being read. There is no . 


glare to detract from the enjoyment 
of its pages. For some time the edi- 
tors of WEE WISDOM have regretted 
the necessity of printing our maga- 
zine on enamel stock in order to re- 
produce the lovely drawings for our 
poems and stories. Now we believe 
we have found the perfect paper—on 
which the print is easy to read, which 
is readily colored, and which is capa- 
ble of “reproducing” our illustrations 
at their best. Do you like it? 


— 


Every teacher has a few students 
that are retarded in their reading. 
Add that fact to the fact that children 
do not have to be coaxed to read WEE 
WISDOM magazine, and you have a 
very good reason why our magazine 
should be in every home during the 
summer months. Interested parents 
will be eager to codperate by sub- 
scribing for WEE WIispom for their 
children. Summer reading will pay 
big dividends next school year. 


— 


“The Sea Cave’s Secret,” a thrill- 
ing new serial by Mary Cook, will run 
all through the summer months. No 
“live wire” will want to miss this mys- 
tery story. 


After reading “Mrs. Gray Squir- 
rel’s New Home” and “Little Worm 
Has a Part” boys and girls will be 
interested in doing some nature in- 
vestigating themselves during their 
vacation. Every animal, insect, and 
bird has a story of its own. Your 
pupils can enrich next year’s class 
work by learning some of these stories 
this summer. 


Charles R. Strotz, Jr., our stamp edi- 


‘tor, invites his readers to send in 
‘questions about stamp _ collecting. 


Early next autumn, about the time 
school starts in earnest, the stamp 
editor will devote a page to instruct- 
ing beginners in the mysteries of 
stamp collecting. If you plan to or- 
ganize a stamp collectors’ club in your 
room next fall, he will be glad to give 
suggestions and answer questions. 


If your school participates in sports 
events, you will want all your boys 
and girls to have one of those easy- 
to-make, inexpensive jumping stand- 
ards that Mr. Fuller tells about on 
page 36. 


A new feature of WEE WISDOM is 
the page of handicraft for girls. Mrs. 
Ison will instruct the girls in new 
and intriguing forms of handwork 
each month. This month she gives 
directions for a cross-stitch puzzle. 
This material can be used in art and 
sewing classes next autumn. 


We have not even mentioned the 
new series of pages to color called 
Toyland Tales beginning in this num- 
ber, or the cut-out, Mr. Zig-Zag the 
Cock, or Chubby Chap. But you will 
want to see them for yourself. 


This is our last message to grade 
teachers until next September; so we 
use this opportunity to wish you a 
very happy and carefree vacation. 
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Jumping Standards for Vacation Fun 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


[N ADDITION to playing football or 
baseball, most school boys are eager 
to make the track team. Some are run- 
ners, some are weight throwers, and 
others prefer jumping and vaulting. 

In these sports, smoothness of move- 
ment, perfect timing, and clear, cool 
thinking are of more importance than 
size and unusual strength. Therefore 
any person with careful practice soon 
can become skilled in these things. Run- 
ning or weight throwing calls for a 
good-sized field, but jumping, especially 
high jumping, can be practiced in the 
back yard. The coming vacation will 
be an excellent time for training. 

In high jumping the average grade- 
school boy will use a 5-foot set-up, as 
shown in figure 1. It is easily con- 
structed and the materials are inexpen- 
sive. 

Select two 114-or 2-inch-square sticks 
5 feet long for the uprights. Starting 
exactly 2 feet from the bottom, mark 
these uprights at every inch until you 
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get to the top. A yardstick is best for 
measuring. Of course two feet will be 
a low jump, but little brother will prob- 
ably wish to train with you. 

Mark the 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-foot points 
very distinctly. It might be well to 
paint a narrow stripe around the up- 
rights at each of these places. The inch 
marks can be numbered 1, 2, 3, and so 
on. 
Place the sticks flat so that the meas- 
urements will be on the inside, facing 
each other. Next, on the top side of 
each stick, bore a 14-inch hole about 1 
inch deep. Make the holes exactly in 
line with each inch mark. 

Bottom braces are 1-inch boards, 3 or 
4 inches wide and about 1 foot long. 
Nail these to the bottom of the uprights, 
as shown in figures 1 and 2. 

Whittle two pegs, 3 inches long, to 
fit the holes; or you may use good-sized 
nails or short pieces of heavy wire. 
These will support the jumping bar 
which is about 6 feet long. A length 
of bamboo pole would be suit- 
able for the bar, for it is both 
light and strong. 

. The bar is placed on the op- 
LIA posite side of the standards 
from the jumper, then if the 
jump is incomplete, the bar 
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will be knocked away without 

turning over the standards. If 

there is a sandpile in 

— the back yard, it will 


make a fine place for a 
high jumper to land. 
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Surprises and Secret 
DESK 


| prob- that you have finighed diny une Wer) 


WISDOM, let me whisper andther secre \WEE Wis-— 
points DOM will be even more interesting! than June.) 


ost for 
will be : FROM THE ED{TOR'S 


vell to First of all there will be an unusually good ae cot 
he up- life in China, by Alice Full ler, called "The Red 
1e inch Lacquer Box.” The artist who drew the pictures for this 


and so ___stery has visited od China kn) hinese boys and girls. 
“The Cave’ Ss ret” continues, ® be Aull of 
__-breath-taking_ isodes. \ 


facing Our younger boys and girls\ will love» Mae 
side of Adamson’s\fairy story “The Magic the Wishing 
Mitten, and \the Clock of Pure Gold.” 

— \ Lucille Morgan Ison just calle to tell us that, for 
girls who like to, sew, she is preparing dir ections for mak- 


ae 7 ing a rainbow luncheon set. Shé hinted at coloredfringes 
rights, \on napkins and lunch cloth Sounds interesting, doesn’t 
: it? And, just as though ‘had been planned, Jatta Taylor + 
—* Keith brought in nti for making a “hot-weather” 
ee q cake for our WEE WISDOM. cooks. 
: in In July the boys will be told how to make a serving 
1g bar tray for ice tea, punch, and lemonade. Now, boys and 
length girls, if y follow directions, there uld be some in- 
teresting’ picnic and lawn-party luncheons 
tia tat en you write to me or to the secretary of the 
Good Words BoosterClub, be sure to tell us how you-like 
the op- our June WEE WISDOM™WEE WISDOM is your mS 
amet ~ and we want you to have in it-the things you like best. 
if the 
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it will 
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“Why, WEE WISDOM 
couldn't be any better!” de- 
clared Mary Sue. 

“Well, it is... Better and 
bigger too!” argued Brother 
Bill. “Just see for yourself!” | 


And how about you? Do you 
notice anything bigger and better 
about this number of Wee Wisdom? 
Of course you do. 


First, the cover is different. How 
do you like it with its bright new 
colors? 


Next, Wee Wisdom has four extra 
pages. More room for more fun! 
You will be sure to like the new 
paper in your magazine. It is softer 
and you will enjoy coloring the pic- 
tures. The new Page to Color is 
called “Toyland Tales.” 


The page of handwork for girls 
is another new and delightful fea- 
ture that will now appear regularly. 


No doubt you have already en- 
‘joyed the first installment of the 
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new story that starts in this issue, 
“The Sea Cave’s Secret.” This story 
really has a fascinating secret that 
you will be cager to learn. 


And now don’t you think Wee 
Wisdom is a bigger, better maga- 
zine? And what fun you'll have 
reading it during the summer 
months when school is out! Here’s 
a suggestion for you. Show this June 
number with all its lovely new fea- 
tures to some little friend’s mother. 
Tell her how much you like it, and 
maybe she will decide to let Wee 
Wisdom be a regular visitor in her 
home. The price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion is now only $1. 
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